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already elected members; no doubt the exclusion of a qualified
citizen from all these societies was an impossible contingency,
and no guarantee of admission was, therefore, needed from the
state. A restricted public opinion, such as was encouraged by
these clubs, though it gains strength from its very narrowness,
and may promote bravery in the field and honour in private
life, is not a happy thing to foster in a state, for it creates a
character exclusive, proud, and cruel. Private debate in these
societies, on the conclusions of which the utmost secrecy was
enjoined, was some compensation for the lack of freedom of
speech in the assembly; but it fostered the tendency of the
Spartans to secrecy and intrigue, and gave them a penchant to
the oligarchical club and a belief in the efficiency of narrow
corporations which proved the ruin of the empire which they
wrested from Athens in the Peloponnesian War. The principle
of co-optation recognised in these clubs must have tended to
emphasise such class distinctions as did exist in the state; but,
since membership was certainly attainable by every one who
had the means to pay his quota, an appearance of social
equality between all the citizens was secured.

But, in spite of this apparent equality, we do find a dis-
tinction within the o/^otot between the nobles (KaXol KayaOoi)
and the commons (Sfj/ws). It was, apparently, a distinction
between the members of the ancient clans and those who were
not members, between the old and the new burgesses; and this
distinction was of political importance, for apparently only the
nobles were chosen for the yf-powia. How it came that a class
which could be called the demos grew up at Sparta is not
known. From the first there may have been a Dorian popula-
tion outside the noble clans, but it was probably recruited by
later accessions of inhabitants to the community. Legends of
such later accessions are not wanting, and Aristotle tells us that
" there was a tradition that, in the days of their ancient kings,
the Spartans were in the habit of giving the rights of citizen-
ship to strangers, and therefore, in spite of their long wars, no
lack of population was experienced by them,"1 and that at
one time Sparta was said to have numbered ten thousand
citizens. The Aegeidae, the non-Dorian tribe whose presence
we have already noticed, may be the greatest of the instances
of such later additions to the state.

1 Pol. ii. 9.